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" current opinion placed," etc. This opinion is that of modern archaeologists. 
" Ronde bosse," of course, is " high relief "; this Mr. Wright knows well enough, 
as is shown by p. 65 ; but he has rendered it once " round bosses." Colors were 
applied to architecture sparingly: " suivant le gout des ecoles" — "with the 
better taste of the schools." The translator must be an anti-polychromist ! 
" Le portique des Hermes " is not " the portico of Hermes " (p. 86) ; nor were 
ol Tyj(OT<Sec a " Street of the Tripod " (p. 96). Such easy writing would hardly 
justify animadversion, if inexact rendering did not entail serious blunders 
sometimes, as in Quatremere's notorious mistranslation of a sentence in Strabon 
which made the Zeus of Pheidias butt his crown against the ridgepole of his 
temple for over half a century. But there are also felicities of expression not 
derived from the original : " splaying jambs " (of the treasury-doors at Mykenai, 
p. 38 ; " budding Doric " (" le dorique naissant "), p. 20 ; " stone-cutter," though 
a tamer, is a truer equivalent of /l«?ofdoc than the comical turn of " racleurs 
de pierre." 

A new edition will bring, as we are assured, an advance upon Beule's Mon- 
naies d'Athenes in regard to certain Euboian coins, and perhaps a recognition 
of the writer's strictures on the pseudo-archaic relief of Herakles Toxotes 
(Fig. 36), 1 as qualified by Professor Furtwaengler's communication in the last 
number of the American Journal of Archaeology, 2 besides further needed cor- 
rection of the press. 

A. E. 



Die Aussprache des Latein nach physiologisch-historischen GrundsStzen, von 
Emil Seelmann. Heilbronn, 1885. 398 pp. 

In the preface the author acknowledges his obligations to Professor Wendelin 
Foerster, to whom the work is dedicated, and under whose inspiration it seems 
to have been written. 

Since the publication of Corssen's work, so great advances have been made 
in the field of phonetics, that a new consideration of the entire subject, in 
which more attention should be paid to the physiological character of sounds, 
seemed demanded. The attempt is made to set before us the sources, and to 
distinguish clearly between what is purely hypothetical and what may be 
regarded as certain and established. The statements of the Latin grammarians 
have been carefully examined, and many of them are skilfully translated into 
the technical phonetic terminology of to-day, while more attention is given to 
the evidence to be derived from the Romance languages than will be found in 
any previous work. A pupil of both Buecheler and Foerster, the writer has 
been trained in the best of schools for investigation of this sort. The work 
bears evidence of the greatest industry in the collection of materials, and still 
it may be doubted whether, with all industry, so young a man can have suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the results of the work of specialists in Latin, Romance 
and comparative grammar to put them all in the proper relation, and to draw 
correct conclusions. One might fairly expect more attention to be given to 
Umbrian and Oscan, and a more detailed acquaintance with the results of 
Plautine criticism would have saved some errors. The inscriptions have been 

1 See American Journal of Archaeology, Vol. I, p. 152. 9 P. 52. 
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well studied, much that is new and not to be found in Corssen or Schuchardt 
having been added, although here and there important material has been over- 
looked. Not enough weight has been attached to MS readings in matters of 
orthography. 

The treatise begins with a discussion of accent and recomposition. After 
a thorough examination of the testimony of the ancient grammarians, the 
writer puts himself on the side of those who argue that the Latin accent was 
essentially a matter of stress, the musical tone being of subordinate import- 
ance. Stress and musical accent may rest on different syllables or may coincide. 
In early Latin this energetic stress-accent was not bound by the three-syllable 
limit. A tendency existed to recession from the end of the word. The proofs 
advanced for this proposition are much the same as those adduced by Corssen, 
and not more convincing. Whether steterunt or steterunt is to be assumed as 
the earlier form is left undecided ; but cognitum evidently goes back to cogno- 
tum, and eiero to eiouro. The significant syllable received the accent ; hence 
navifragus becoming later naufragus, nomencapo becoming nuncupo. Analogi- 
cally, in the Romance languages we find evidence for the accent viginti, triginta. 

In treating of the established accent of classical Latin, Seelmann recognizes, 
as Corssen did not, the possibility of particles and pronouns having different 
accents accompanied by a difference of meaning. In assigning to Latin a 
circumflex and acute accent essentially like the Greek, he is carried too far 
by grammatical theories. That the rules laid down by the grammarians were 
not strictly followed in the popular pronunciation, is proved from the Romance 
languages and other evidence. Such vulgar deviations in accent are parietem, 
mulierem, tenebrae, trifolium, ficatum, credimus. Some interesting observa- 
tions are made on certain borrowed Greek words which retain their native 
accent at the cost of quantity. In proper names, too, the evidence of the 
Romance languages establishes as the common pronunciation Patavium, Pis- 
aurum, Moguntiacum. 

Considerable attention is paid to " recomposition" where the same elements 
enter in as in older words, but with different accent and with the vowel of the 
simplex unchanged, as in desuper over against desuper, consacro over against 
consecro, commando and commendo. The details of this phenomenon must 
largely be worked out from the Romance. 

In treating of vowel-quantity Seelmann recognizes the divisions into longs 
and shorts to be very inadequate. The position and character of the accent 
have much to do with the relative quantity, and difference in quantity influences 
also vowel-coloring, so that long vowels tend to become closer, short vowels 
more open — a fact which, in the treatment of the ancient tongues, has not 
received due recognition. Seelmann's description of sounds is excellent, but 
as his phonetic terminology is largely his own, with peculiar characters having 
special phonetic values, it is hard adequately to represent his views by any 
brief statement. Much attention is paid to the determination of hidden 
quantities from the Romance. Here the student, however, must be on his 
guard, as Marx and Seelmann and GrSber often disagree. On p. 92, to the 
evidence for forma, should be added Donatus Comment, to Phormio, Prolog, 
v. 28 : " Si & formula esset nomen comoediae primam produceremus syllabam." 

The chapter on the division of syllables is admirable, giving not only the 
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facts, but their scientific explanation. Baehrens' complete misconception of 
consonant-gemination is exposed. 

In treating of the vocalism, the pronunciation of the early empire is made 
the starting-point, the deviations of earlier and later periods being noted. 
The same is true of the consonantism. Here the materials of Corssen and 
Schuchardt have been largely drawn upon, with an immense gain in arrange- 
ment and scientific statement. Whether the treatment is here truly historical, 
and whether too much weight has not been accorded to the testimony of late 
grammarians, admits of discussion. Every page is full of suggestion, and 
challenges the serious study of all Latinists. Occasional slips, like that of 
associating ml Irepoi with ceteri, p. 167 (corrected by Stolz in the Nachtrage), 
might be noticed, but they do not greatly impair the value of the book. Its 
scientific character has been recognized by Stolz, who, in his recent Latin 
grammar in the new Handbuch der klassischen Alterthums-Wissenschaft, has 
adopted its description of sounds. We have never before seen Latin phoneti- 
cally printed, and the specimen passages which are given at the end of the 
book are as curious and as disturbing to the eye as any of the attempts which 
have been made to give to English a phonetic dress. The book would have 
been much improved if the alphabetical index had been made more complete. 

M. Warren. 



M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum Orator. A Revised Text, with Introductory 
Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By John Edwin Sandys, 
M. A. Cambridge, University Press, 1885. 

It seems altogether fitting that the Public Orator at Cambridge should give 
to his University and the world this sumptuous edition of the Orator, with its 
MS facsimile, its well-executed illustrations, its copious introductions, and its 
very solid body of notes, both critical and explanatory. It is a welcome 
addition to our Cicero-literature. 

The introduction traverses the history of Greek and Roman oratory, acquaints 
us with the motives of the work and Cicero's peculiar fitness for writing it, 
discusses the Greek sources and the MSS upon which the text is founded, and 
furnishes us with an excellent bibliography of the various editions, com- 
mentaries, dissertations and other works which have a general or particular 
bearing upon the subject-matter. It is rare to find so good a bibliography 
compressed into so small a compass. And the notes give evidence that Mr. 
Sandys has faithfully endeavored to master all that has been done by others, 
and to contribute of his own knowledge to the elucidation of this most important 
work. The student of Blass and Jebb will not find much that is new in the 
sketch of early Greek oratory and rhetoric, but the facts are freshly stated and 
form a fitting introduction to the treatise. The chapter on MSS is particularly 
satisfactory, and after the labors of Heerdegen and Stangl it would seem that 
little now remains to be done in the way of collecting materials on which to 
base the text. The oldest MS now in the public library at Avranches has 
been newly examined by Mr. Sandys, and in some cases he has been able to 
correct Heerdegen's readings. In the commentary much more attention has 
been paid to explaining Cicero's references to famous works of art than will 



